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PEBCEPTION. 

It is a great mistake on the part of the 
majority of mankind, to suppose that they 
see all that Nature offers to the sight. A 
genuine seer even of inanimate things is rare, 
and if Art performed no other function than 
to teach people what there is in the range of 
the bodily vision, it would he worth more 
to the nations than the cost of art-education 
to all the people. If one of our readers will 
ask his friends whom he may chance to 
meet on the next day when the eumulo- 
strati are floating across the sky, what they 
thought of them, the answer would pro- 
bably be, from most of them, that they did 
not notice them, but felt their shade, and 
wished they were more — a few would have 
said that they were very white, and some 
of them adding, beautiful also, and many 
have felt pleasure at the relief of the white 
against the blue ; but if he finds one who 
noticed how exquisitely those clouds were 
moulded into peaks, with ravines between, 
and how their lights were modulated with 
shade, their warm tints broken by cool greys, 
and how their edges, ragged where the wind 
tears them into bits, melted into the clear 
ether and were lost — if he felt the mighty 
perspective of the drifting masses leading 
off into some incomprehensible store-house 
of cloud and mist, or emerging thence, mul- 
tiform, sweeping across the sky to be hid- 
den in another ; we say if he found such 
an one, let him cultivate his acquaintance, 
for a guide to beauty is not found often. 

The whys and wherefores of this want 
of perception are numerous and not easily 
resolved according to the rational process 
of solution. Our own belief is, that they 
are all referable to a certain deficiency in 
the moral constitution. Artists do not 
always see faithfully, for in the illustration 
we have just chosen, they commonly disre- 
gard in their painting all the more subtle 
phenomena and value the cloud only as a 
light, or a variety in what would else be a 
vacant expanse of blue. And even when 
men have learned to see and note such 
things, it by no means follows that they feel 
and enjoy them. The regards of the scien- 
tific man only rest on the outside, and let 
him analyze, and dissect, and pass under the 
microscope even, until he can discover the 
ultimate atomic construction, he has not 
gone beyond the surface of the knowledge 
to be acquired of the thing. By no accumu- 
lation of scientific knowledge is the first 
step in Art made, or that sensation of the 
nature of things given which every artist 
and lover of Nature should have. There is 



an ideal scientific man who approaches very 
near to the artist, feeling facts only as 
exemplifications of great laws which are in 
their turn only parts of a great system, the 
secret workings of which he desires to 
explore, and in the harmony of which he 
finds his chief delight. We said that he 
approaches near to the artist — nearer than 
any other, we should have said, for between 
them there is still an essential difference, 
for the meaning and imaginative value of 
natural objects are, to the latter, the chief 
of truths, as far above those of science as 
the soul above the body — a poem above a 
recipe. One sensation of beauty, incom- 
prehensible, unexplainable, and transitory 
though it be, is of greater real use to any 
human soul than the scientific knowledge 
of a Ouvier, systematized and stamped on 
themind for ever. If, therefore, we could 
believe that the pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge could make an artist rest on the sur- 
face and sacrifice that penetrant feeling in 
which lies every poetic quality, we should 
prefer that he should know nothing of 
science and paint in ignorance of its laws 
always. We would rather see his rainbow 
by the side of the sun, than see it divested 
of one shade of its beauty. 

There are, then, two distinct kinds of 
perception : one external or scientific ; the 
other vital or artistic, not inconsistent, but,' 
by no means, involving each other. 'With- 
in what we commonly call Art, corres- 
ponding to these, are two kinds of repre- 
sentation — the scientific or actual, the 
perfection of which would be mere perfect 
imitation; and, ideal, the highest indivi- 
dual attainment of which is, the fullest 
beauty conceivable by us. And here again 
we approach one of those grand distinc- 
tions, which guide us in the study of Art. 
No object comes in the proper range of 
the former, which is not capable of a 
representation to the eye, and the specific 
qualities of which cannot be fully conveyed 
in the representation ; while with the lat- 
ter, the rudest hint which conveys an 
essential idea to the mind, fulfills the 
function imposed upon it ; and of this are 
the Grandest works of Art the world pos- 
sesses, which are, nevertheless, to the 
scientific man, folly and nonsense. Tur- 
ner's pictures are, in many cases, unintelli- 
gible masses of paint to the mere looker at 
Nature, or even falsehood; yet, to one 
capable, by understanding of nature and 
depth and justness of feeling, of reading 
the often rude hieroglyphs by which his 
pictures express the ideas he drew from 
the outer world, they contain a revelation 



of beauty, utterly inexpressible by realiza- 
tion of the forms and tints actually found 
in the scene he drew from. The early 
Christian artists found many ideas which 
they were compelled to give by typical 
representation, the forms of nature not 
furnishing the means of embodying them. 

How far these two phases of Art are 
consistent, it is impossible for any one to 
say, since, with each peculiarity of gift, a 
different insight into the significance of 
Nature is given. The feeling of the artist 
must decide for himself how far he will 
adhere to the given appearances of Nature, 
and how far he will avail himself of the 
capacity of those he addresses to. receive 
ideas from types and such indications as he 
may find suggestive of things not entire'y 
expressible. One thing is certain— that 
the perception of the fact of Nature is not 
the same as the perception of her beauty ; 
and if the artist, in studying science, ne- 
cessarily loses the enjoyment of the latter, 
he had better remain ignorant in so far as 
the former is concerned. We do not look 
to the artist for knowledge, but for feeling 
and perception of the hidden meaning of 
things. We do not believe the highest de- 
gree of science and the highest expression 
of Art to be inconsistent, if only the latter 
be recognized as the more imperative and 
important. Nor in this do we wish to 
underrate the artist of fact — he has hip 
office, if he be simply painter to the sci- 
ences ; or to undervalue truth, but to assert 
that the spiritual truth, which the artist 
can only feel, is better and more worth to 
him than the material, which he can see 
with the bodily vision, and that though by 
intellectual education, he may arrive at 
the latter, we can only become subjects of 
the former by going into the heart of Na- 
ture, where, in characters incomprehensi- 
ble to others, the pure in heart see God. 



THE DANAE. 

It is to be regretted that there is any ne- 
cessity of saying anything of the idea or 
subject of this picture. It would seem that 
the Greek mythology had been studied suf- 
ficiently to enable the world to arrive at a 
just conclusion, as to the professed signifi- 
cance, at least, of the ancient myths, if not 
at a true apprehension of their interior 
sense. That the nature of the ancient re- 
ligion is almost universally misapprehended, 
may be shown by reference to nearly all 
the Art-representations of mythological 
subjects since the time Of Greek life. The 
beautiful myth of Cupid and Psyche, is 
more generally understood as a sensual 
fable, than as an allegory of unequalled re- 
finement, as a passional poem, rather than 
as a spiritual parable. - ' 



